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name of the donor. In case of duplications in subscriptions, the first subscription will be re- 
cognized; and the donor of any duplicating subscriptions will be notified and given an oppor- 
tunity to make an alternate choice. The library receiving the donation of a subscription will 
be notified and advised of the name of the donor. 

Below is the second list of donors to be published by ‘‘The Personnel Administrator.’’ Sub- 
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FLEXIBLE 
GROUP COVERAGES IN: 


LIFE INSURANCE 


HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL 


MAJOR MEDICAL 


LONG TERM 
DISABILITY INCOME 


CANCER & 
DREAD DISEASE 


TRAVEL ACCIDENT 
ACCIDENT 


Branch offices 
in major cities 


’ DIVIDENDS 
I) GREATER 
LOWY? 


Broad New Coverage and High Limit 
A D & D Group Plans through 
VOLUNTARY PAYROLL DEDUCTION 


A number of years ago, our Company pioneered in the development 
of Ail Risk Voluntary Group Accident Coverage for key employees 
of corporations. Coverage included Accidental Death, Dismember- 
ment and Permanent Total Disablement in sums ranging from 
$10,000 to $250,000. 








We were the first domestic insurance market writing this broad type 
of coverage without the limitations usually imposed. We also pio- 
neered in the writing of voluntary payroll-deduction accident insur- 
ance programs. More and more employers are providing this vital 
new employee benefit which they are finding is of tremendous 
interest to their employees yet involves little, if any, cost to the 
corporation. 


This experience and specialized know-how is ready to help you 
decide whether some of our interesting new answers aren’t exactly 
right for your current business questions. We are at your service. 


For further information contact your insurance broker or call or write: 





GROUP AND SPECIAL RISK DIVISIONS | 





Bankers Life and Casualty 


Company 
Home Office 





Mac Arthur 


Dubuque Fire & Marine insurance 
Company 
Branch Office 





4444 West Lawrence Avenue + Chicago 30, Illinois - SPring 7-7000 








Industrial Relations Here and In Europe 


By Bert M. Walter 


Where does the Industrial Relations field stand 
today in the U.S. and in Europe? . . . What is being 
done to push its development? ... What can we learn 
from European Progress, problems, ideas? . . . What’s 
the outlook for the future? 

Around an itinerary for visits to Clark Equipment 
Company European affiliates in England, Germany 
and France, we built a schedule of group meetings 
with key representatives of Industry, Labor and 
Government in six countries. The schedule called for 
meetings in London, Rome, Amsterdam, Dusseldorf, 
Madrid and Paris, along with numerous less formal 
interviews and discussions in other locations. In at- 
tendance at these sessions were approximately 80 
individuals who had been carefully preselected by the 
American State and Labor Departments, through 
whom the invitations were extended. I undertook the 
survey as Research Director for the American Society 
for Personnel Administration. 

To facilitate these discussions, we mailed ahead to 
all participants a set of questions around which the 
discussions would take place. Of particular interest 
were: 


1. Where does the field of Industrial Relations 
stand at present in the individual country and in 
free Europe, in general; 

2. What is being done to develop the professional 
status of the Industrial Relations function; 

3. What is the role of Industrial Relations in the 
business enterprise; and 

4. What are the techniques of the trade, with parti- 


cular emphasis on the new or different as com- 
pared with the United States. 





EDITOR’S COMMENT 


We would be particularly interested in how 
you, as a member of the Society, would answer 
these same survey questions. Please send us 
your replies and comments. 











By way of background, the antiquity, the art, 
the culture of Europe, I expected; but the 
modernness of the industrial development came as a 
shock. For instance, I had always thought of France 
as an agricultural nation and was not prepared for 
their booming industrial economy; nor was I prepared 
for the efficient cabs in London, for the bustling har- 
bor at Amsterdam, for the 30-story poured concrete 
building in Madrid (Spain being long on concrete— 
short on steel), for the mile upon mile of new build- 
ings, for efficient, new equipment even in the oldest 
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of plants; for railroads and airports and express high- 
ways which equal our finest. 

But above all, the thing in Europe which impressed 
me most was the eagerness with which represent- 
atives in all countries visited were seeking the 
answers to the same business problems we have in 
America. 


During the past 25 years, the field of Industrial 
Relations, as we know it today, has taken on many 
new concepts. Areas of management previously as- 
sociated with other management functions are now 
grouped with Industrial Relations. For example, 
salary administration, which formerly was associated 
with the financial part of a business, has now become 
a normal portion of Industrial Relations. 

In major businesses, Industrial Relations is gener- 
ally accepted as the newest arm of professional man- 
agement, but this newness itself has produced many 
inconsistencies; nor is there assurance that the cur- 
rent direction being taken by Industrial Relations 
throughout American business is the best direction 
possible. 

In the past, America has leaned heavily upon Euro- 
pean leadership in the arts, sciences and industries 
and has been heavily influenced by ideas and de- 
velopments stemming from Europe. The American 
Society for Personnel Administration wondered 
whether it is possible that in this entire field of the 
humanics, we likewise might well take our cues from 
European thinking. 

This selective survey in Industrial Relations was 
aimed specifically at pointing up the differences in 
thinking and techniques which exist among several of 
the European countries and the United States as these 
differences relate to the general area of Industrial 
Relations. Information gleaned from the plant tours, 
interviews, briefing sessions held in Washington with 
Embassy representatives of the several countries, 
both prior to departure for Europe and upon return 
from there, and from the discussion meetings held in 
the several countries, is summed up as follows: 


ENGLAND 


In visiting several industrial facilities in England, 
I was impressed by the quality of workmanship, tool- 
ing, precision equipment and especially the careful 
attention given by the workmen to the quality of their 
work. Upon reviewing these points with British in- 
dustrial and labor leaders, I was surprised to find so 
little in common between Labor and Industry. 

It is not without significance that Great Britain 
gave the Industrial Revolution to the world—and also 
not without significance that I found reluctance by 
Industry and Labor to work upon mutual problems 
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French and British officials confer with Mr. Walter on 
steps of Maurice Hotel in Paris. 


to their mutual solution. 

British industry leaders are of the opinion that 
American industry has injured the entire field of In- 
dutrial Relations by making Labor such an integral 
part of the entire Industrial Relations field. The fat 
Labor Agreements, so common in the United States, 
are indicative of ineptness on the part of the early 
practitioners in the Industrial Relations field. This 
was flatly stated in London by a key industry repre- 
sentative. A key labor representative bemoaned that 
British business still has not accepted the premise 
that employees have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively. 

Despite the formalization of the Industrial Rela- 
tions function in Great Britain, there is a vast dif- 
ference between these functions as practiced there 
and in the United States. 

There is a British concept that American industry 
competes with Labor Unions for the loyalties of em- 
ployees by offering numerous, expensive fringe bene- 
fits. The British are shocked at the boldness with 
which American business pursues this approach, The 
British state that perhaps they are too muddled in 
their economic thinking to do an effective job of in- 
troducing a host of major fringe benefits into the 
British business system. 

British industry believes there is much to be said 
for their slower pace of introducing new ideas and 
new programs. Representatives expressed surprise 
when I stated that there are definitely two sides in 
America—that I represent Management and no one 
would ever accuse me of representing Labor. In 
Britain, industry and labor leaders alike seem to 
agree that Britain has a more mature and less com- 
plex industrial civilization than we in America. A 
civilization which is more used to living, one group 
with the other, in spite of the fact there are basic 
differences. Although such fundamental differences 
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exist, in Britain the groups are multidactyl, not just 
two sides but a variety of sides. 

I found in Britain a reluctance to engage in some 
phases of Industrial Relations as this function is 
practiced and has come to be accepted in America. I 
also found the same suspicion by Labor regarding 
employers’ motives as commonly exists in this 
country. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


A surprising industrial aggressiveness and vast 
amount of progressive action is evidenced in the 
Netherlands. 

Despite the advance of this industrial development 
and the newness of the Industrial Relations concept, 
there are major differences between the Industrial 
Relations function in the Netherlands as compared to 
the United States. One example became evident when 
I asked about the methods used to securing wage in- 
creases. I asked what would happen when employees 
request a wage increase or some fringe benefit from 
the Company and the Company’s answer was “No.” 
Would the employees slow down or work less effi- 
ciently—and how would the Company go about 
stopping such action? The reply was that this could 
not occur in the Netherlands because the increases of 
wages are not arranged by the workers but by na- 
tionwide Trade Unions. Thus, the highly formalized 
institution known as the Foundation of Labor has 
usurped the normal across the table, in-plant bar- 
gaining so typical in America. In the Netherlands, 
both many plants and many companies are covered 
by these National Trade Unions. These are covered 
under the Foundation of Labor which virtually 
blankets all industry such as chemicals, textiles, 
metals, building trades and even agriculture. Similar 
to some of our amalgamated unions (such as District 
50 of the United Mine Worker) is a Jackpot Union 
which takes in all kinds of small or miscellaneous 
groups. 

Although the title “Personnel Manager” is used in 
the Netherlands, the function is actually that of an 
employment interviewer. Only a few of the large, 
international firms have Industrial Relations De- 
partments. 


WEST GERMANY 

It appears that Germany has gone a long way down 
the road of collective bargaining and that the co- 
determination principle is well entrenched. In Ger- 
many, in contrast to Great Britain, there is little, if 
any, resentment by management. regarding the infil- 
tration of the labor movement into the German 
management field. 

Whereas in England, it was virtually impossible to 
secure copies of an amalgamated, master labor agree- 
ment, the Labor representatives in Germany volun- 
teered to supply copies of such agreements covering 
German firms. 

German business and labor representatives alike 
expressed their keen interest in the willingness on 
the part of American businessmen to exchange in- 
formation with German business firms. 
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Main entrance into the Les Ateliers De Strasbourg plant. 
Note employee parking lot on right with stacks of bicycles 
under a canopy. 


Although the labor phases of Industrial Relations 
are highly developed in Germany, most other phases 
are much less developed. 

ITALY 

In Italy, I was most impressed by the newness and 
the aggressiveness of the Industrial Relations pro- 
gram. Nowhere nearly as developed in its multi- 
phases as in France, for instance, but alive and 
vibrant. 

In Italy, the Unions are strongly influenced by 
politics—but they would disguise this fact at every 
turn. Part of the Labor Movement is Communist 
dominated and represents either party. In effect, this 
is a misstatement because this Union invariably fol- 
lows the Communist party line. 

There is a keen awareness on the part of non-Com- 
munist unions that with them rests a grave respon- 
sibility for the successful industrial development. 

A short time ago, the Italian Department of Labor 
started a school to prepare candidates for the field of 
Personnel Management but the effort died because 
management in Italy suspected this move as inter- 
ference by the Government on an activity which 
management felt should be solely its own. 

In Italy today, two management schools, at Turin 
and Milan, and one Union school at Florence prepare 
candidates for the field of Industrial Relations. No 
one explained, however, where the graduates go or 
what general acceptance they have as practitioners 
in the field. 

In Italy, the Unions claim that poverty requires 
they be attached to the political parties in order to 
secure necessary operating funds. They are, therefore, 
sometimes referred to as ‘Bread and Butter” Unions. 
Despite this affinity, the Labor leaders are quick 
to point out that this attachment is more economic 
than political. Management’s attitude in Italy is con- 
sidered in Union quarters to be so hard, so ungiving, 
that Unions are forced to take a political road to 
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secure operating funds. 

In Italy, I found that legislation pertaining to the 
collective bargaining relationship is indefinite. It ap- 
parently does not define specifically what a Union 
can and cannot do, nor what an employer may or 
may not do in the collective bargaining relationship. 

SPAIN 

In Spain, I was particularly impressed by the 
earnestness and sincerity of the Management, Labor 
and Government representatives to launch a full- 
fledged Industrial Relations Program, but of the 
countries I visited, Spain is furthest behind in this 
development. However, given time and perhaps a 
reasonably short time at that, Spain will become a 
leader in the field of the humanics. 

In this totalitarian country, there is no collective 
bargaining as it is commonly understood. The Min- 
istry of Labor has power to issue regulations that in- 
clude working conditions and’ everything else that is 
normally left to collective bargaining. This resulted 
from enactment of a special law in 1942... three 
years after the end of the Spanish Civil War and at a 
time when Prisoner of War camps were still in exist- 
ence throughout Spain. The Civil War and Franco’s 
assumption of absolute power has had a profound 
effect on Spanish labor relations during the past 20 
years. Management wasn’t prepared to shoulder the 
burdens of management following the Civil War, 
hence the Government assumed the role. 

Labor Courts are established throughout Spain to 
arbitrate Labor-Management problems and their in- 
terpretations of the law vary rather widely according 
to regions. Apparently these courts don’t revere 
“precedence” as ours do. It seems that each court 
decides each case on its merits regardless of what 
sister courts have done in similar circumstances. 

Companies with more than 250 employees should 
have Labor-Management Committees; others should 
have Shop Stewards. This is what the law authorizes. 
Actually these committees exist only in plants with 
more than 500 employees. Until three years ago, they 








Machining operations in the Les Ateliers De Strasbourg 
plant. 
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existed only in plants of 1,000 or more. Present law 
authorizes their establishment in plants of 250 or 
more and the feeling is that this will eventually be 
extended to include plants of 50 or more. Committees 
are effective where both Labor and Management 
want them to be and work to make them so. In many 
companies, however, either one or the oter is against 
them, which retards their effectiveness. There is a 
system similar to ours for airing grievances on the 
local plant level, at the Syndicate Conciliation Board 
(apparently comparable to the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service), and finally to the Labor Court. 

There are 70 or 80 Labor Courts in Spain, generally 
one in each Province, more in heavily industrialized 
areas such as Madrid and Barcelona. Labor Court de- 
cisions may be appealed to the Central Labor Court 
in Madrid and, sometimes, to the Supreme Court. 

Two years ago, a law was passed authorizing col- 
lective bargaining. It wasn’t spelled out in transcript, 
but I imagine the areas where collective bargaining 
can be applied are pretty strictly limited. Presum- 
ably, this represents government recognition of the 
maturing of Spanish industry which was essentially 
nonexistent at the time the labor laws were enacted 
in 1942, giving virtually complete control to the Min- 
istry of Labor. The point was made that workers can 
be dismissed for “inefficiency.”” Some feel that “in- 
efficiency” is tough to prove; others say it can be 
done through careful documentation. 

Strikes are illegal in Spain, but two or three years 
ago there were some strikes in certain areas where 
work was plentiful. The opinion of experts was that 
workers gambled that employers couldn’t prove in- 
efficency and fire them on that basis. Workers felt 
that industry needed them and would have to play 
along since the labor pool was scant. Experts feel the 
present situation is different. Workers now féar dis- 
missal, which seems to indicate that the mechanism 
for proving inefficency has been greatly improved. 

One opinion on efforts to boost productivity was 
that the Church is the key. It was felt that Catholic 
social doctrine had great effect on changing manage- 
ment attitudes regarding greater productivity. Span- 
ish industrialists have at least one problem common 
to American industry in relating profits to produc- 
tivity. Industry feels that it gives employees too 
much; employees feel Management keeps too much. 
Since collective bargaining was authorized two years 
ago, productivity has increased and so have wages 
The feeling of experts is that if collective bargaining 
had not produced this result, governmental action 
would have. Management says productivity must in- 
crease to justify wage increase; workers say wages 
must be improved before they’ll work harder to boost 
productivity. 


FRANCE 
There is a definite similarity between the Amer- 
a Society for Personnel Administration and _ its 
French counterpart, ANDCP (National Association of 
Personnel Directors). Both associations have the 
same four principal aims: 
1. To define the responsibility of individuals en- 
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Clark lift trucks at work in an engine assembly plant in 
France. 





At left, Mr. W. De Loof, manager of Brugeoise et Nivelles, 
Bruges, Belgium, conferring with Mr. R. De Burlet (at 
right) directeur general of Les Ateliers de Strasbourg, of 
Strasbourg/Mienau, France. (Photo taken in front of 
office at Strasbourg.) Both companies are licensed to 
manufacture Clark products. 





Italian industry, labor and U. S. embassy representatives 
in discussion with Walter at Flora Hotel in Rome. 





gaged in personnel work, 

2. To develop the qualifications of those engaged in 
the field of personnel management, 

3. To collect information for exchange with other 
members, 

4. To exchange information with colleagues in 
other nations. 


It is of note that the first International Assembly of 
Personnel Associations was held in Bordeaux in 
June, 1960, and that ASPA was officially invited 
to attend. The purpose of the Bordeaux Conference 
was to explore means of developing similar standards 
and objectives in personnel work among common 
market nations, in the same way that these na- 
tions are working for similar solutions to economic, 
marketing and other mutual problems. The Confer- 
ence was to determine how much similarity among 
these nations there is in the general concept of per- 
sonnel work, standards of performance, etc., and to 
determine how willing these nations were to set up 
equal or similar standards. 


ANDCP has offered help to other European nations 
in establishing similar societies. ANDCP has as one 
of its objectives the exchange of viewpoints between 
it and other national organizations working toward 
similar goals and has developed a questionnaire aimed 
at defining the function and responsibilities of a Per- 
sonnel Director. 


Educationally, there is a difference between the U. 
S. approach and the French approach to training fo: 
personnel work. In the U. S., many universities co- 
operate with industry in offering courses in personnel 
training. In France, universities have not done this. 
Personnel training is usually gained through private 
institutions. The reason for this is a peculiar cleavage 
between the French educational system and French 
industry. Put simply, French educators don’t want 
to become too closely associated with French industry 
because they are afraid of being prostituted by in- 
dustry money and thus lose their academic freedom. 
(This is a tradition going back hundreds of years.) 
For the most part, universities can afford this atti- 
tude because all schools are government supported, 
thus they need not rely on contributions or en- 
dowments from business. 


Industry spokesmen say that whenever industry 
tries to establish some liaison with universities, the 
universities explain they want to remain free, scien- 
tific, academic institutions. The universities fail to 
realize the need for a theoretical or technical rela- 
tionship between education and industry. There is 
still a bit of academic snobbery in France. 


It must be admitted, however, that American 
educational courses in Industrial Relations are of 
comparatively recent vintage. French leaders in this 
field think the same thing will take place in France— 
slowly but surely. 


There is general agreement that in both France and 
the U. S. there is need for top management to re- 
cognize the value of having a Personne] Director as a 
member of the top management organization. 
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GENERAL 

The United States has developed Industrial Rela- 
tions to a greater extent than any of the six countries 
visited with the possible exception of France, where a 
new business aggressiveness and furtherance of the 
humanics is evident everywhere. 

Both the United States and France are heading 
toward a definition that the Industrial Relations 
practitioner should be recognized universally as 1) 
being qualified for the work, 2) having taken the 
training necessary to make him technically proficient, 
and 3) practicing under a specific license or definition 
as to what he can and cannot do. 

In summary, I believe of the six nations visited, 
France unquestionably is further ahead in the de- 
velopment of the professional aspects of personnel 
work and has made more progress toward receiving 
professional acceptance of the entire Industrial 
Relations field. 





Bert M. Walter 


Mr. Walter is well-known to the readers of THE 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR and to most of the 
members of ASPA. He was one of the original found- 
ers of the Society and has been a frequent contributor 
to THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR. 
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Shown here is the card used by Mr, Walter while 
conducting the survey in Europe. It’s usage was ap- 
proved by the ASPA Board of Directors. 
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Are You A 
MINUTEMAN? 


Hurrah! The Minuteman campaign is off to a flying start with new applications for 
membership coming in all the time. 


Leading the assault was Joe Birch of Worcester, Mass., who was made a ‘‘Minuteman 
General’’ before the first shot was fired. Mr. Birch wrote to Paul Moore pointing out that 
the original Minutemen came from his area and that it would only be proper for the first 
Minuteman ‘‘General’’ to come from his section — and he attached 16 new applications for 
membership to qualify for this top rank. His outstanding accomplishment will be presented 
in a later issue of ‘‘TPA,’’ complete with pictures. 


In the ASPA Minuteman Membership Kit — an ASPA member is described as a person 
‘‘who is active in his own work, but interested enough in his beliefs to TAKE ACTION when 
called upon to support those beliefs. 


Goals for the ASPA Society include: striving for HIGHER STANDARDS OF PER- 
FORMANCE — proving a central national CLEARING HOUSE for authoritative data and 
information—encouraging SERVICE in the spirit and in accordance with a stated CODE OF 
ETHICS—and developing GREATER APPRECIATION for the PERSONNEL FUNC- 
TION. 

Theo K. Mitchelson, chairman of the membership committee, states that he is COUNT- 
ING ON ALL OF US to make this campaign, to add new regular or associate members to 
ASPA, a success. We all have a chance to win one of the minuteman awards shown be- 
low. The number in parentheses indicates the number of new regular or associate members 
a present member must enlist to achieve a rank and award as shown below. One new enlist- 
ment entitles a member to become an ASPA Minuteman. 


MINUTEMAN MINUTEMAN MINUTEMAN MINUTEMAN 
“CAPTAIN” (3 members) “MAJOR” (6 members) “COLONEL” (9 members) “GENERAL” (12 members) 





ASPA MEMBERSHIP PERSONALIZED ENGRAVED TWIN PRESIDENT’S 
PIN ASH TRAY DESK SET ENGRAVED PLAQUE 
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Lafayette A. Hooser 
Writes on the 





WORKERS’ MOVEMENT 





Disturbed by the unchecked flow of power into 
the hands of union officials and fearful for the future 
of freedom, officers and key members of the National 
Council for Labor’s Rank and File met in an historic 
conference in Cincinnati on August 19 to plan a “free- 
dom offensive” in the ranks of American labor. The 
Council is an employee-membership organization 
affiliated with the National Right to Work Commit- 
tee. Lafe Hooser, National Committee Vice President, 
is its chairman. 


The conference adopted a long-range legislative 
program calling for the return of voluntary union 
membership in all 50 states, “freedom” amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act and the Railway Labor Act, 
and a short-range, interim “Bill of Rights” which it 
addressed to Congress for immediate action. 


The conferees, all union members, called upon 
workers throughout America to join with the Council 
in its nationwide program. “We are concerned with 
the fact that union officials, employers, educators, 
lawyers, government officials and others are con- 
tinually making public statements as if they have 
true knowledge of the needs of the workers,” the con- 
ferees said in a formal statement. “We feel strongly 
that if Congress would listen to the people really af- 
fected—the workers, the union members themselves 
—it could readily arrive at a solution for the prob- 
lems of union corruption and lack of union democracy 
which have been kicked around politically for many 
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years. Both problems have a common base—unre- 
stricted power in the hands of union officials.” 

Pictured are the men and two women who attend- 
ed the Cincinnati conference. From left to right are: 
Howard Brown, Trenton, N. J., Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks; Paul Leffle, Elkhart, Ind., United Rub- 
ber Workers; Charles O’Brien, Mooreland, Ind., Hag- 
erstown Independent Piston Ring Workers Union; 
Fred Bavender, President, Hagerstown Independent 
Piston Ring Workers Union; Oscar Romerill, Celina, 
Ohio, Upholsters’ Union; Mary Crabtree, Indian- 
apolis International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; Lafe Hooser, Brotherhood of Firemen and En- 
ginemen, Council Chairman, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen; Duke Cadwallader, Cincin- 
nati; Elizabeth Taylor, Cincinnati, conference secre- 
tary; Al B. Gibson, Chicago, United Steel Workers, 
co-chairman National Council for Labor’s Rank and 
File; Jack Moldthan, Indianapolis, United Auto 
Workers, and Jack Wynn, Ft. Thomas, Ky., Order of 
Railway Conductors and Brakemen. Present at the 
Conference but not pictured was a man known as Mr. 
“X”. He was a member of the Cincinnati Teamsters 
Union local and feared reprisals if his picture was 
printed. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The above excerpts were taken 
from “The Right To Work National Newsletter” pub- 
lished by the National Right to Work Committee in 
Washincston 6, D.C. 
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Lafayette A. Hooser 


There is a great potential force for Right to Work, 
and for other aspects of worker freedom, among the 
rank and file union members of America. Few man- 
agement people give sufficient thought, in my 
opinion, to this latent force of workers—numbering 
in the millions nationwide—who inherently and con- 
sciously, but not vocally or actively, are rebelling 
against regimentation in the big international unions 
and their strictly-controlled locals. The McClellan 
Committee files, containing tens of thousands of 
pleading complaints from rank and file union mem- 
bers, dramatize the existence of this force. 

In the few years since I stepped down from my 
engine cab in the B. & O.’s Indianapolis yards and be- 
gan exercising my right of free speech, many man- 
agement people observing my zeal for the Right to 
Work principle have invariably expressed surprise 
upon learning that I am a union member in good 
standing. They would hardly be prepared to accept 
the additional fact that in the four-months period 
just ending, several. thousand workers from all kinds 
of industrial and craft unions in communities across 
our land have been geared into a new rank and file 
movement to spotlight the mounting danger that 
monopolistic, compulsory unionism poses to a work- 
er’s personal freedom. 

Another reality that management people seem re- 
luctant to recognize is that linked inseparably with 
the right to work is the right to manage. If closed 
shop unions gain control of the jobs of America 
through universal application of compulsory union 
membership, they will exercise control over not only 
the workers but management as well. No matter 
how refined the automation processes may become, 
the employee still will be the indispensable instru- 
ment of production. Monopoly control of the new em- 
ployees contains the power to decree life or death for 
a production operation, and industry. Anyone who 
can dominate the employees by controlling their live- 
lihood will sooner or later dominate management de- 
cisions and ultimately control the management of the 
company. Congressman Phillip Landrum, co-author 
of the Landrum-Griffin Act, is warning American 
citizens—and management—of this double-barrelled 
threat in speeches he’s making in all sections of the 
nation. He wisely observes that destruction of the 
protection against compulsory unionism—the state 
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Right to Work Laws and Section 14(b) of Taft- 
Hartley—would plunge America into a form of “la- 
borism” in which “union officials would have the 
power to control every job and every industry in our 
nation.” 

On the basis of my 20 years activities in unions 
and my more recent aggressive efforts to communi- 
cate with freedom-loving rank and filers all over 
America, I am convinced that in nearly every union 
local in the country the majority of members, if com- 
pletely freed from restraints, would endorse whole 
heartedly the principle of Right to Work. They 
would be found to be fundamentally moderate, con- 
servative citizens, reasonable in their ambitions and 
work requirements, conscious of their own stake in 
the future soundness of our economic system. But they 
nevertheless are susceptible to the brain washing that 
they get in most of communications they receive— 
from the union propaganda mills. In most cases the 
worker attitude isn’t such that the company message 
can get through. 

This big segment of our working population, to- 
gether with those employees who have been thor- 
oughly “brainwashed” into obedience by the propa- 
ganda, can be reached with factual communications 
that talk their language and whose source they can 
be led to trust. In time this could awaken in the vast 
majority of workers a realistic appreciation of man- 
agement’s problems and an awareness of how their 
own interests are tied in with the nation’s general 
welfare. 

But how to communicate? This is a problem that 
personnel men and communications experts have 
wrestled with for many years. It is my understanding 
that in studies of the problem a commonly-agreed- 
upon finding was that communications are effective 


‘only in a-climate of mutual trust. Today in America 


the rank and file union members, while harboring a 
spirit of rebellion against union bossism, do not trust 
management. The big group of union rank and filers 
feel that management has let them down in accepting 
the “union shop” demands of the union officials. 

Time and time again workers have said to me: 
“The company solid us out:” or “The bosses—union 
and management—are in bed together:” or “The 
company took the easy way out—they did business 
with the union bosses and left the rank and filers in 
shackles.” 

There is one message that seems to get through to 
employees that are compelled to pay dues or fees to 
unions in order to work at their jobs. It tells them 
that they are completely helpless in dealing with the 
union. Their dues and fees are subject to be raised 
any amount without their approval or knowledge. 
Their grievances can be handled upon the mood of 
the local officers. The officers can file loads of griev- 
ances without merit and they can refuse to handle 
grievances with merit. With the natural fear of dis- 
charge by the employer and the added fear (under 
the “union shop clause’”’) of being discharged by the 
union, a worker cannot produce to his capacity when 
working under these adverse conditions. 

The foregoing facts will not find ready acceptance 
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among many management people, I’m afraid. The 
question will logically be asked: “Well why don’t the 
rank and filers stand up and fight? If there are so 
many of them, why can’t they overpower the bosses?” 

One answer is—they are afraid. The McClellan files 
show why. My own personal experience in rebelling 
shows why. Monopolistic unionism is corrupt. Its 
powers are brutally wielded. Aiong with hundreds of 
other workers, I was abused and finally .fired. 

Another answer is—management, in so many in- 
stances, is found on the side of the union bosses; and 
therefore rebellion is futile. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen—my old union— 
didn’t fire me. The Brotherhood merely demanded of 
the B. & O. that I be fired. The B. & O. fired me—- 
for exercising my freedom as an individual American 
citizen. In spite of the fact that my service record 
with the company was unblemished, my 17 years of 
senority were destroyed. 

Under the rule of compulsory unionism, the 
worker has three strikes on him. He cannot stop pay- 
ing dues, without losing his job, and therefore his in- 
fluence on union officials is very minor. 

The National Council for Labor’s Rank and File, 
established last January, seeks to create a communi- 
cations system among the freedom-loving workers of 
America. Its newsletter, Straight Talk, is written by 
workers, for workers. It talks the language of the 
shop, the assembly line, the engine cab and caboose. 
But it is unlike the typical union publication; it is 
obviously a rank and file production and not the 
propaganda instrument of the union officials or man- 
agement. 


A special standing committee directs the activities 
of the Council. It is composed entirely of employee 
members of the Board of Directors of the National 
Right to Work Committee. I am its chairman. A. B. 
Gibson, a Gary steelworker, member of the United 
Steel Workers Union, is vice-chairman. The Council 
seeks, among other goals, to establish a rallying 
point for workers who have found their individual 
voices disregarded by uninterested, apathetic em- 
ployers and silenced by the unions’ restrictive consti- 
tutions and unresponsive leadership. 

The newsletter already has attracted a big volume 
of communications from long suppressed rank and 
filers and even some local union officials. In just four 
months, and with its extension into just a few states, 
the Straight Talk mailing list has reached an im- 
pressive total, in the thousands. The newsletter and 
the Council activities in rallying members have de- 
monstrated a kind of “fraternal” attraction to free- 
dom-loving union members. It offers great promise 
for worker freedom. 

Here are excerpts from a typical letter from among 
the many hundreds we are receiving (the writer is 
a onetime business agent of a local of a well-known 
international union): “I agree with you that com- 
pulsory unionism must go. During my time in union 
(X) I could see and feel the resentment of the mem- 
bers to a compulsory union, especially during my 
term as business agent. 
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“In many cases the union member has given up, 
he has little faith in the union, he is tired of fighting 
the union officials; he pays his dues through the 
checkoff and that is as far as his union activities go. 
The radicals, the Commies and fellow travelers re- 
cognize this and have moved in and taken over in 
many local unions. I am very concerned about this, 
especially the Commie influence that compulsory un- 
ionism breeds and will do all in my power to do away 
with compulsory unionism.” 


The Council responded. This very effective man 
will be supplying some of the material for Straight 
Talk in future issues. There are many others like him. 


The National Right to Work Committee, since it is 
a coalition of employees and employers, is the logical 
parent of such a movement. Our continuing success, 
however, will depend in large measure upon the 
interest factor and integrity that we build into our 
newsletter. A necessary immediate job is the widen- 
ing of our contacts with rank and file union members 
and among the still greater reservoir of approxi- 
mately 50 million workers who do not belong to a 
union. In both these areas, the management family of 
American industry can be helpful to the movement. 


The National Council for Labor’s Rank and File 
is slowly feeling its way. The newsletter and our 
communications system must be vastly improved. As 
we extend our reach and profit by our experiences as 
we go along, we confidently expect to become a pro- 
gressively more powerful force among the working 
people of America for the halting of monopoly union- 
ism—before it extends its control over the lives of 
all citizens. 


About the Author... 


Lafayette A. Hooser, 43, was born and has lived 
most of his life in Indianapolis, Indiana. From 
October 1939 until March 1956, he was first a fire- 
man, then an engineer on the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, working out of Indianapolis. Then, upon the de- 
mand of the Brotherhod of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, he was fired because he had been active 
in the formation of another railroad workers union. 
The old line Brotherhoods had a “union shop” con- 
tract with the B. and O. At the time of his dismissal, 
he was paying dues to the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, as well as to the union of his choice, 
the United Railway Operating Crafts. 


Shortly after his discharge, along with 83 other 
B. and O. employees who were considered by the 
Brotherhoods to be “ring leaders” in the new union, 
Mr. Hooser became interested and active in the move- 
ment to etsablish a Right to Work law in Indiana. He 
worked among employees who supported the Right 
to Work measure when it came before the Indiana 
legislature. The law was enacted in 1957. 

Mr. Hooser returned to railroading, starting all 
over again, as a fireman with the Louisville and 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HELP WANTED 


By Robert Acomb 


Advertising today has a double task to perform. 
American industry is investing yearly upwards of 
ten billion dollars in product research and develop- 
ment. New products, new processes, and new tech- 
nological controls are being marketed at a rate never 
equalled in history. However, the engineers and sci- 
entists needed to man this program are in short 
supply, and all indications point to an even more 
serious shortage a few years hence. Industrial lead- 
ers now agree that the advertising techniques used 
so successfully in selling new products need also to 
be employed in the development of an adequate 
working force and reserve of technical manpower. 
In addition, properly applied advertising principles 
are needed to attract the right capabilities to the 
right positions. 

According to the Engineering Manpower Commis- 
sion, freshmen engineering enrollments in the United 
States declined 11.1 percent in 1958, and 3.5 percent 
in 1959, despite a rise in over-all freshman college en- 
rollment. In 1962, the publication “Steel” reports, it 
is estimated industry will want to recruit a total of 
45,000 engineers, while in that year American uni- 
versities and colleges will graduate only about 38,000 
engineering students. If recent trends continue, only 
80 percent of this number will be available immedi- 
ately for positions in industry. Eleven percent will go 
to graduate school and 9 percent to the military ser- 
vices. Although a certain number of technically train- 
ed young men will return each year from military 
service, it should be remembered there willbe losses 
in the engineering ranks, through death and retire- 
ment, to the extent of 10,000 yearly. Add the deficit 
to an already serious shortage and you see the magni- 
tude of the problem. 

In comparison with these figures, as reported by a 
delegation from the Engineers Joint Council, Soviet 
Russia is graduating 108,000 engineers per year. 
Moreover, Russia is graduating 250,000 each year 
from its ‘“technicuns,’”’ — technical institutes, — as 
compared with our 14,000 to 16,000. It must be re- 
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membered, however, that our pool of engineers is 
larger because we started sooner. The Soviet is be- 
hind us but it is working hard to close the gap. 

The requirements, advertising-wise, for motivating 
and recruiting engineers are exacting ones. The cap- 
able engineer is in demand not only to assist in the 
design and manufacture of countless new products, 
but also to aid in the correct application and sale of 
products for industrial use. In addition, each year 
many engineers are called upon to step up into posi- 
tions of managerial and administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

Creativity Needed 

The engineer who has creative talents is a highly- 
prized individual. “Try as we will,”! comments 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, President of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, “We can create no synthetic 
genius, no composite leader. Men are not interchange- 
able parts like so many piston gears or carburetors; 
genius, as John Adams said, is bestowed ‘imperi- 
ously’ by Nature upon an individual. 

“|. With all our technical advances, dreams are 
not yet machine made and cannot be produced by 
crash programs. They cannot be stockpiled, pre- 
fabricated, or improvised. . ... By dreams, of course, 
we mean creative genius, and the task in science, in 
business, in education, and in every other phase of 
human activity is to develop and preserve within our 
institutions this priceless human quality .. .” 

Conventional advertising methods for attracting 
engineering talent simply do not measure up to the 
importance of the task. Today’s alert advertising 
agency in its selection of recruitment advertising 
media employs the same exacting care that is used 
when a consumer advertising compaign is being pre- 
pared to sell the company’s products. It has been 
found that the financial pages of newspapers are read 


1“The Uncommon Man; The Individual in The Organ- 
ization,” by Crawford H. Greenewalt, New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill ,1959. 


Robert Acomb, president of two advertising agencies—Rob- 
ert Acomb, Inc., Cincinnati, and Ball and Davidson, Inc., Denver, 
is regarded as one of the nation’s leading authorities on person- 
nel recruitment advertising and recruitment programs. 


He has been the originator of many new techniques and both 
of the advertising agencies he heads have worked with some of 
America’s leading companies in this field. Robert Acomb, Inc. 
is the only advertising agency ever awarded the “Approval 
Award for Service and Product” by THE PERSONNEL ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR. 
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by a majority of technical men. Most read the trade 
journals and financial papers regularly. Television 
and radio can be used to marked advantage. TV par- 
ticularly has the merit of reaching a large audience 
that includes college and high school students and 
their parents, and so has a far-reaching influence on 
the making of career-decisions. Sports pages of news- 
papers are one of the first news sections to get at- 
tention and, of course, the classified section is neces- 
sary to reach the “active looker.” 

Of paramount importance is the knowledge that 
every advertisement appearing is publicly depicting 
the “image” of the company. Recruitment advertise- 
ments are not only read, seen and heard by potential 
position seekers but they come to the attention of 
the general public as well. The good or bad impres- 
sion on stockholders, financial advisors, competitors, 
etc. is reliant on the quality of the advertisement and 
the message it imparts. 

Because of the importance of placing the in- 
dividual in the right career-opportunity, independ- 
ently conducted studies have been made by Robert 
Acomb, Inc., of engineers and semi-technical persons’, 
opportunity selection motivations, Combined tabula- 
tions of these survey findings are as follows: 


OPPORTUNITY SELECTION MOTIVATIONS 
IN REGARD TO 
TECHNICAL AND SEMI-TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Job Attraction % Influence 


1. Potential growth of company 56% 
2. Challenging opportunity 56 
3. Starting salary da 
4. Progressive research and-development 
program 43 
5. Company’s prestige 40 
6. Regular salary increases 39 
7. Geographic location 38 
8. Permanent position 36 
9. Self-direction 28 
10. Chance to work in specific field 25 


Because of the. predominanttinterest of technical 
men in opportunities for sharing in company growth, 
a further study has been made of how the program 
for motivation and recruitment can be tied in with 
the company’s plans for individual progress. 

The development of the recruiting program pro- 
vides an opportunity for management to look in the 
mirror,—as it were,—and to re-evaluate its policies 
and procedures for advancement of the deserving in- 
dividual. Can the recruiting executive say in sincerity 
his company is one that affords an exceptional op- 
portunity? Is there an active committee for personnel 
advancement? Is recognition given for outstanding 
accomplishments? Is there a financial incentive to 
spur initiative? Are lines of upward communication 
kept open so that the individual feels his personal 
concerns are in good hands? 

Essential to the success of the recruiting program 
is an active participation by representatives of man- 
agement and supervision. The new engineer will be 
spending his full working hours in activities directed 
by his immediate supervisor. His progress will depend 
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in no small measure on how he and his supervisor 
“get along.” This is true especially in the technical 
man’s first position after leaving college. 

In his book, “New Frontiers for Professional Man- 
agers,” Ralph J. Cordiner, Chairman of the Board 
of General Electric Company,! observes: “Any sensi- 
tive observer must agree that the human potential 
in business has never been fully unleashed. The great 
dream of the professional manager is that some day, 
he will find a way to share with his associates a 
mutually deep vision of what a truly inspired organ- 
ization can achieve.” 


Recruitment and Motivation 


When top management executives and engineering 
supervision take an active part in inducting younger 
men, the program of motivation and recruitment 
provides a practical medium for sharing a vision of 
mutual goals. Such a program has been likened to 
the initiation rituals of a fraternal order. There, when 
inducting younger men, the senior members reaffirm 
their faith in the order’s ideals, and in doing so re- 
kindle their enthusiasm. In much the same way, the 
program of recruitment and motivation can become 
an important force in building organization solidarity. 

An important factor in the success of the recruit- 
ment program is the company’s active sponsorship of 
participation in the activities of professional societies 
and trade associations. Many a time a candidate for 
an engineering position has been made to feel at home 
by inviting him to attend a professional society 
meeting or trade convention. Active company interest 
in professional societies’ programs may be expressed 
in recruitment advertising. Advertisements may 
bulletinize coming meetings and conventions. 


As one means of pointing up opportunities for in- 
dividual progress, many companies use as recruiting 
documents reprints of articles in leading trade and 
technical journals. Many of these articles deal with 
outstanding applications of the company’s products, 
and so point to opportunities for product develop- 
ment. 


Important, too, in the recruiting program are 
courtesies extended to the candidate’s wife. As a rule, 
accepting a new position means a move into a new 
home and into a new community. 

An adequate program of motivation and recruit- 
ment takes into account future as well as present 
needs. As shown in the results of a recent study made 
by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, here are some 
of the ways progressive companies are helping to re- 
lieve the technical manpower shortage,—at the same 
time building a background of potential workers and 
area good-will. 

—Sponsoring summer study programs for high school 
teachers 

—Arranging cooperative work-and-study programs 
for students 

—Sponsoring college fellowships in science and en- 


1“New Frontiers for Professional Managers,” by Ralph 
J. Cordiner, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
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gineering 
—Paying tuition of employees taking science and 
engineering courses 
—Keeping college faculties abreast of new develop- 
ments in industry 
—Hiring high school science teachers for summer 
and part time work 
—Giving old but usable laboratory equipment to 
schools 
—Cooperating in high school science exhibits 
—Sponsoring regional science fairs 
—Sending speakers and training aids to schools 
—Opening plants for student tours 
As reported in‘ The Tool and Manufacturing 
Engineer” for September ’60, a recent development 
that deserves every possible encouragement is the 
growth of the “JETS”,—Junior Engineering Tech- 
nical Society,—with over 15,000 members at present 
in 650 high schools in 47 of our 50 states and several 
foreign countries. This rapidly expanding movement 
bids fair to do for industry what the 4H Clubs have 
done for agriculture. 


Under the guidance of high school teachers, and in 
many instances with the active help of industrial 
firms and engineering societies, young men and 
women are being shown the challenging needs for 
technological and manpower developments in our 
industries. This movement aims to offset the recent 
tendency in high school circles to make every student 
a scientist, and it corrects the mistaken notion that 
the major challenges to social betterment are to be 
found in fields other than those of industry and com- 
merce. 


In summation, America’s capacity to produce is 
out-running the availability of qualified engineering 
talent. Effective advertising programs are needed 
to recruit and motivate engineers as well as to create 
a demand for products. 


There is no more important way to assure the 
successful growth of American industry than to moti- 
vate eningeers, — men who have the capacity to de- 
sign, manufacture, and sell today’s new products for 
industrial use and national defense. 
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A CHALLENGE 
FOR ASPA 


By J. Daniel Couger 


“A Challenge for ASPA” won its author, of Little- 
ton, Colo., second place in the 9th Annual ASPA 
Essay Contest. Mr. Couger is 31 and a graduate stu- 
dent at Colorado University. He was sponsored in the 
contest by a CU professor, Dr. Wilmer F. Bernthal. 
The competition in this year’s contest has been de- 





scribed as “particularly keen.” 


“... the gold problem is still the greatest challenge 
facing us, for if we fail to hold the free world to- 
gether as an economic entity, it inevitably must dis- 
integrate as a political entity opposed to Commun- 
ism.””! 

As responsible citizens, we must be concerned over 
the problem of the depletion of U.S. gold reserves. As 
Industrial Relations and Personnel Administrators, 
the problem appears rather remote to our everyday 
concerns. Nevertheless, it is far from remote, for one 
of the possibilities for solution to U. S. gold depletion 
is at the same time a solution to one of the most per- 
plexing human relations problems in industry today. 

The gold problem results from an unfavorable bal- 
ance in international payments. Although the U.S. 
is exporting some $3 billion more a year than it is 
importing, it is spending some $6 billion annually in 
aid to the free world. Raising tariff barriers is not a 
desirable measure for it would inevitably bring for- 
eign retaliation against U.S. goods and would hamper 
the free trade which is essential to free world 
economic growth. 

A more desirable means of creating a favorable 
balance of trade is to export more. Some feel this 
would require more wage and price discipline in U.S. 
industry to make it more competitive abroad. Prices 
of export goods have risen 22 percent in the last 
decade while those of West Germany have risen 11 
percent and those of Japan increased only two per-~ 
cent.2 But wage and price discipline cannot be ex- 
pected to generate much sympathy among U.S. 
workers. What then, is a progressive means to make 
our industry more competitive? 

Automation has proven to be one method. Yet, 
automation is very expensive and development of 
new machinery is time-consuming. The labor force 


1Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 234, No. 2, Jan. 14, 1961, 
p. 82. 


2Life, Vol. 49, No, 24, Dec. 12, 1960, p. 18. 
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itself remains the prime source for immediately in- 
creasing productivity. If the 73.6 million U. S. 
workers can be motivated to increase productivity 
and at the same time decrease costs, our goods can 
compete with foreign goods and exports can be in- 
crease sufficiently to equilibrate the balance of pay- 
ments. How can we motivate the labor force? Pa- 
triotism proved a means of motivation in time of war, 
but in cold war environment it is difficult to arouse 
patriotism. A more direct, personal technique for mo- 
tivation is required. 

It is surprising therefore, that a technique which 
has been utilized by many U.S. companies to increase 
productivity an average of 25 percent, and at the 
same time decrease costs 10 percent while increasing 
labor’s wages 15 percent, has not been recognized as 
a means to make U.S. products more competitive. This 
technique ,financial incentives, has been in existence 
some 40 years now, with proven proficiency. Properly 
applied, it could produce similar results for most of 
American industry. 

But the very mention of financial incentives throws 
up an instantaneous barrier in the minds of many 
company executives who have not utilized the con- 
cept. Despite the substantiated results, financial in- 
centive programs have invoked the criticism of some 
prominent groups, and, as a result, have made many 
executives apprehensive about embarking upon such 
a program. 


Opponents 


The foremost opponents of financial incentives are 
the Social Scientists, who feel that these programs 
have violated some important human relations factors. 
They also question that financial incentives are prime 
motivators. Criticism by this group has negated 
the results publicized by the main proponent of 
financial incentives, the Industrial Engineering pro- 
fession. Each group is so sure that it is right—the 
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Industrial Engineers show quantitative results which 


they feel indisputable, while the Social-Scientists 
maintain that the qualitative factors deem such pro- 
grams ineffective—that an impasse has been reached. 
So, application of this technique, which appears to be 
just what is needed to increase U.S. competitive 
ability in this crucial period of time, has been stale- 
mated. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO ALLEVIATE 
THE STALEMATE? 

The best possibility for alleviating this stalemate 
appears to be a non-partisan group serving as media- 
tor in order to reach a compromise which will be 
satisfactory to both groups. This intermediatory 
group must make an intensive study of financial in- 
centive programs to achieve such a solution. This 
paper is prepared to propose that this task is a logical 
one for the Industrial Relations profession to under- 
take. Is not one of the primary responsibilities of the 
members of this profession the development of a 
satisfactory human relations environment for the 
employees of their companies, yet one which will per- 
mit the enterprise to meet its financial objectives as 
well? 

Brevity requirements will make it impossible for 
this paper to suffice as a mediator’s brief. However, 
it is possible to cover enough of the salient points in 
the controversy to develop a program which should 
be acceptable to both groups. 

If the Industrial Relations profession will accept 
this challenge, its members should be able to produce 
significant benefits for their fellow employees and for 
their own management. More important, the pro- 
fession will participate in a program which can make 
our country more competitive, increasing exports and 
equilibrating the gold flow—a challenge worthy of 
any organization. 


UNDERSTANDING FINANCIAL INCENTIVES 


Frederick W. Taylor and associates developed the 
first financial incentive programs in the early 1900’s, 
as a part of the scientific management studies. The 
principles set forth by Taylor have not changed 
through the years, although the methods of applica- 
tion have. The principle of such programs, originally 
called wage incentives, is to establish standards for 
each activity an employee performs. For each unit of 
output produced above the standards, the employee 
is paid a bonus, or incentive pay. Bonus is over and 
above base pay, which is comparable to that of simil- 
arly skilled workers in the community. 

The results of application of wage incentive pro- 
grams, as reported by Industrial Engineers, are spec- 
tacular. A recent survey of 305 U.S. companies with 
wage incentive plans, representing 29 different in- 
dustries, showed that their average increase in pro- 
ductivity was 54 percent, unit costs decreased 25 per- 
cent, and take home pay increased 20 percent. These 


3“You can Expect to Increase Productivity 50 percent 
in One Year with Sound Wage Incentives,’ Management 
Methods, Vol. 15, Feb., 1959, p. 40. 
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figures show the tremendous potential for improving 
competitiveness—if a program can be worked out 
to the mutual satisfaction of all involved. 


THE HUMAN RELATIONS PROBLEMS 
ASSOCIATED WITH WAGE INCENTIVES 

The case against wage incentives can be categorized 
into two fundamental areas: 1) The method of estab- 
lishing standards, 2) the effect of standards on the 
workers. 

During the developmental years, standards were set 
by a time study of an operation. Upon completion of 
the time study, the Industrial Engineer evaluated the 
skill and effort of the employee and adjusted the time 
study accordingly. William F. Whyte, through his 
many articles and books, has been the most vocal of 
the critics. He points out that the subjectivity in 
evaluating an employee’s performance has resulted in 
many inequities, which more than offset the 
monetary benefits cited by Industrial Engineers, and 
which evolve entirely new human relations problems 
such as worker connivance and featherbedding.* 

A significant problem in the effect of standards on 
employees is caused by a high degree of variability 
and complexity of some jobs, making them im- 
measurable. Those workers whose jobs are not cov- 
ered by standards complain at not being able to 
earn incentive pay. Another problem is that em- 
ployees have no say in how the standards are estab- 
lished. Peter Drucker describes their feelings, point- 
ing out that the employee “cannot accept labor—that 
is, himself—as a commodity ... it . . . denies every 
single one of his needs.> Workers are hostile to profit, 
feeling that they are being exploited when profits 
are high.§ 

Social-Scientists feel that all these disadvantages, 
if they could be evaluated quantitatively, would sub- 
stantially reduce the financial benefits cited by In- 
dustrial Engineers. Upon this belief they base their 
assumption that money is not a prime motivator. 


Are These Criticisms Justified? 

1. Inequities in Standards—Use of predetermined 
time values developed through laboratory study has 
practically eliminated this area of dispute by taking 
the subjectivity out of standard setting.” 

2. Lack of coverage of all employees—While more 
refined and sophisticated approaches to standard 
setting have been developed, lack of coverage is still 
a problem. Covered workers average 28 percent more 
take home pay than those not covered,® resulting in 
an atmosphere of contention among workers. 

3. Employee say in setting standards—The Indus- 
trial Engineers make the effort to explain standards 
carefully to workers, but alone are the determinants 
of standards. 


4Whyte. W. F., Money and Motivation, Harper & 
Brothers, N. Y., 1955, p. 31. 

5Drucker, P. F., The New Society, Harper & Brothers, 
N.Y., 1950, p. 78. 

6Ibid, Chapter 4, 

7Palmert, S. L., Proceedings of the 10th Annual Con- 
ference, A.I.I.E., May, 1959, Atlanta, Ga., p. 68. 

8Rice, R., “The Truth About Wage Incentives and Work 
Measurement,” Factory, Vol. 117, April, 1959, p. 74, 
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4. Money a prime motivator—The productivity 
improvements produced by workers under incentive 
plans, whether prime or secondary motivators, render 
this argument ineffectual. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO MAKE FINANCIAL 
INCENTIVE PLANS ACCEPTABLE? 

Two of the four primary objections to wage incen- 
tives are shown to be invalid. The two other are 
serious problems which, if unsolved, will continue to 
retard the growth of wage incentive programs. 

Recognizing these problems, several progressive 
organizations have developed incentive programs 
which include all workers and which permit worker 
participation in standard determination—yet still 
retain the important advantages of wage incentives. 
The Scanlon, Rucker, Lincoln-Electric and Nunn- 
Busch plans are examples. Instead of individual 
standards, these are groups standards with bonus 
based on a share of profits, sales, or cost reduction. 
The most popular of these plans is the Scanlon Plan. 


The Scanlon Plan 

Workers operating under this plan are paid a share 
of cost reduction, which is more directly related to 
their efforts than are annual profits or sales. Incen- 
tives are based on the total employment’s ability to 
produce below hisvorically developed standard labor 
costs. The employees receive 75 percent of each 
month’s cost reduction, the company 25 percent. A 
worker representative is elected from each depart- 
ment to study, with the supervisor and Industrial En- 
gineer, methods to reduce cost. A screening com- 
mittee composed of elected employee members and 
representatives of top management reviews sugges- 
tions. Top management has qualified veto power, 
maintaining its necessary control. 

Productivity increases for .ten firms using the 
Scanlon Plan were, on the average, 23.1 percent for 
the first two years. Bonuses in the two year period 
averaged 17.4 percent of gross pay. One company was 
non-union, one had an independent union, and the 
rest were served by locals of various international 
unions.® “The success of this program was based on 
the satisfaction of doing a good job, the develop- 
ment of healthier human relationships and more con- 
structive attitudes toward the changing needs of the 
business enterprise.’’!® 

This terse analysis has grossly oversimplified the 
Scanlon Plan; its success required meticulous plan- 
ning and implementation on the part of both labor 
and management. This brief description does demon- 
strate, however, that it contains the fundamental in- 
gredients required for acceptance by both Social- 
Science and Industrial Engineering groups. 


WHY HAVEN’T MORE COMPANIES ADOPTED 
THE SCANLON PLAN? 
Some feel that the essential problem is that com- 


*Lesieur, F., The Scanlon Plan, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1958, pp. 112-113. 

10[bid., p. 109. 

UTorbert, F., “Making Incentives Work,” Harvard 
Business Review, October, 1959, p. 92. 
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panies and unions are not ready for a new look at 
methods of payment.!! Research done in preparation 
of this paper verifies this conclusion, with the quali- 
fication that management and unions are justifiably 
reluctant to undertake such financial incentive pro- 
grams due to apprehension raised over the Industrial 
Engineering-Social Scientist controversy. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION TO THE CONTROVERSY 


The first approach is to determine if the two groups 
can be convinced on the basis of their primary con- 
cern. Surprisingly enough, there appears to be a basis 
for this approach. For the Industrial Engineers, the 
cost picture needs analysis. The previously cited ac- 
complishments of wage incentives showed a 54 per- 
cent productivity increase. Without careful anaylsis 
of the literature on the subject, it appears that the 
23.1 percent productivity improvement achieved 
through Scanlon plans compares very unfavorably 
with wage incentive achievements. However, an In- 
dustrial Engineering survey shows that 399 com- 
panies with wage incentives had an average of less 
than 50 percent of their employees included in the 
wage incentive program.!? Scanlon plans include all 
workers. So, a 54 percent productivity increase for 
50 percent of the workers'results in an overall im- 
provement of 27 percent. Using the same method of 
computation, take home pay increased an average of 
10 percent for wage incentive companies as compared 
to 17.4 percent for Scanlon Plan companies. 

This comparison, showing that the plans are very 
similar in quantitative improvement possibilities, 
should satisfy the main Industrial Engineering con- 
cern. For the Social-Scientists, the fact that all work- 
ers are included in both planning and benefits should 
satisfy their prime concern. 


Conclusion 

Plans like the Scanlon Plan, although little pub- 
licized, are not unfamiliar to Industrial Engineers or 
Social-Scientists. Nevertheless, neither group has 
taken the initiative to suggest cooperative study of 
such plans as a basis for arriving at an incentive pro- 
gram which would be satisfactory to both. For this 
reason the writer proposes the role of mediator for 
the Industrial Relations profession. 

Perhaps the effort of conciliation can be begun as 
simply as arranging a symposium for representatives 
of each group to get together to consider the wishes 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Are We Effective? 


by F. Arnold McDermott, Personnel Director, 


City and County of Denver 


In this article I intend to set forth some of the 
accepted theories of the purpose of a personnel pro- 
gram, suggest some probative questions, document 
the dilemma we are facing today, offer an approach 
to the solution. 

The term “personnel activities” and other expres- 
sions relating to this term would include: “the per- 
sonnel function,” “personnel administration,” “per- 
sonnel management,” “the personnel program,” or 
“manpower management.” 

The simplest definition of this term is provided by 
Mee in his “Personnel Handbook,” “. . . a plan of 
action, formal or informal, devised by management to 
aid in achieving the objectives of the enterprise.’! 
Personnel management is defined by Jucius as “the 
field of management which has to do with planning, 
organizing, and controlling various operative activi- 
ties of procuring, developing, maintaining and utiliz- 
ing a labor force in order that the objectives and in- 
terests for which the company is established are at- 
tained as effectively and economically as possible, 
and the objectives and interests of labor itself are 
served to the highest degree.’? A still broader de- 
finition called “manpower management” is offered 
by Yoder as “the direction and control of human 
resources in employment.” It is the “procedure by 
which human resources are organized and directed in 
making their contribution to current social and in- 
dividual goals . . . the basic problem of manpower 
managers (being) to conserve manpower—to make 
the best possible application (utilization) and the best 
possible disposition (allocation) of manpower re- 
sources for purposes accepted by modern societies and 


1John F. Mee (ed.), “Personnel Handbook,” Ronald 
Press, N.Y., 1958, p. 3. 

2Michael J. Jucius, “Personnel Management,” Richard 
D. Irvin, Inc., 1951, p. 18. 
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their members.’ 


All of these definitions relate the personnel func- 
tion to company purpose and successful operation. 

This emphasis on relating the personnel program to 
company purpose has prompted the use of three im- 
portant criteria in determining the effectiveness of 
the personnel program: 


(1) is the program needed, (2) is it working the way 
it should, and (3) is it earning what it costs? These are 
hard core questions which all of us have learned to be 
prepared to answer in order to justify our existence. 


Before analyzing the personnel activities in de- 
tail, I would like to suggest that you consider two 
salient facts: fact number one, the personnel pro- 
gram and activities must be organized in such a way 
as to permit the most effective synchronization with 
other management functions—this is especially true 
of the personne] function since it crosses all areas of 
management, and probably has the greatest impact 
on management programs and activities; and, fact 
number two, the personnel program must be estab- 
lished in such a way that it coordinates not only 
with other management activities, but also in such a 
way that its individual parts work well with each 
other. Activities relating to personnel selection must 
be related to job requirements; job classification to 
salary administration, salary administration, in turn, 
to employe evaluation; employe evaluation to per- 
formance standards, etc. All of these aspects of the 
personnel function must acknowledge and be on 
speaking terms with each other or else the primary 
objective of the personnel program becomes clouded 
and more difficult to perceive. 


3Dale Yoder, “Personnel Principles and Policies,” Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, pp. 1-2. 
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However, let us assume that the personnel program, 
as it has been developed, satisfies these two require- 
ments—what, then, can we look at in terms of speci- 
fic objectives in order to determine whether its mis- 
sion is being fulfilled? Yoder lists the following check 
list of functions and activities: 

“1. Departmental administration 

2. Planning (policy, programing and organiz- 
ation) 

3. Staffing (job analysis, recruiting, and selec- 
tion and placement) 

4. Training 

5. Promotion and transfer 

6. Personal rating 

7. Labor relations (negotiation, contract admin- 
istration, grievances) 

8. Employe services and benefits (communica- 
tions, counselling, etc.) 

9. Health and safety 

10. Wage and salary administration 

11. Records and reports 

12. Audit and review 

13. Research 

14. Overhead and miscellaneous’ 


Now, I would like to suggest that we consider some 
typical questions that we might ask ourselves about 
some of the activities listed in this check list which 
could supply clues as to the effectiveness of our pro- 
grams. Many of these questions are not new, and in 
some form or another will be familiar to most of 
you. There may be some questiors with which you 
may disagree in terms of appropriateness, probative 
value or implied answer. 

1. Do you have a well-ordered plan for identifying 
each position, then evaluating and classifying it in 
relation to other positions in your organization? 

2. Does your job description or class specification 
clearly outline the general nature of the work to be 
done, including kind of work and level of work? 
Does it contain a clear statement of the duties of the 
job? Does it pinpoint knowledges, skills and abilities 
in terms of the minimum required for adequate job 
performance? 

3. Do you re-audit the jobs in your organization so 
that changes in duties which result from technological 
progress are recognized in the employe’s job classi- 
fication? 

4. Do you have a valid means of identifying pre- 
vailing rates in the community, and of revising your 
pay scales to meet these rates? 


5. Does your pay plan provide controls on entrance 
salaries; does it, likewise, permit consideration for the 
exceptionally qualified or hard-to-recruit candidate? 

6. Have you at least made an attempt to put into 
writing standards of performance for each position so 


#Yoder, Heneman, Turnbell, Stone, “Handbook of Per- 
sonnnel Management and Labor Relations,” McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., Sec. 24, p. 18. 

5These questions are reprinted from “Coming to Grips 
with the Personnel Problem” by F. Arnold McDermott, 
Office Executive, Willow Grove, Pa., June 1959, pp. 18-19. 
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that the incumbent of that position knows what is ex- 
pected of him? 


7. Do you appraise the work of your employes 
regularly, and do you use the appraisal interview as a 
means of improving work performance instead of as 
a device to support punitive action? 


8. In your recruiting program, do you search dili- 
gently for the right person to fill the job, or are you 
satisfied to rely on those who make application? 

9. Are you careful in the selection of written and 
performance examinations that you give to candi- 
dates for employment? Have these examinations 
been recommended by a competent person, if none 
is available on your own staff? 

10. When a candidate leaves your office following 
the employment interview, does he carry away with 
him a favorable impression of your own organization? 

11. Do you pick your supervisors primarly because 
of their predicted ability to organize the work and 
exercise effective supervision rather than on journey- 
man skills? 


12. Do you have a promotional policy which em- 
ployees understand and accept? 


13. Do you inform your.employes of commmunity 
resources where additional education or training may 
be obtained? 


14. Do you take into consideration your recruiting 
difficulties as you develop training programs in order 
to make it possible for employes in your own or- 
ganization to be placed in the hard-to-fill jobs? 


15. Do your supervisors realize the importance of 
a good orientation program—and I mean program? 


16. Do your supervisors appreciate the individual 
adjustments which are necessary for the recent 
graduate to make as he or she enters the business 
world? 


17. Is the supervisor who is assigned to instruct the 
new employe competent to do the job? 


18. Do your supervisors follow time-tested job in- 
struction training techniques as they train the new 
worker? 


19. Do you have a planned communications program 
so that each employe knows what he should know 
about his work situation and company policy? 


20. Do you have written procedures which outline 
the work flow and inform the employe of his role in 
this work flow? 


21. Is the work climate in your organization such 
that employes harbor no fears when they submit sug- 
gestions? 


22. Are your supervisors capable of absorbing 
pressure without passing this pressure on to subor- 
dinates? 


23. Whether you have a union shop or not, do you 
have a formal written grievance procedure which 
carries on up through all echelons of supervision and 
which the employe understands and accepts? 
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24. Do you try to create in the employe a sense of 
responsibility in order that he may respond to 
changes in the work situation with a willingness to 
carry his share of the load? 


25. Do you demand and obtain the facts on every 
gripe or grievance and arrive at findings only after 
both parties have had a fair chance to explain their 
point of view? 


As you breathe your sigh of relief at the conclusion 
of these questions, I must shatter any hopes that you 
have built up that I am at the end of this probing 
session. For, even if you have accepted the applica- 
bility of the questions and answered each one of them 
in the affirmative, and even if you answer another 
25 or 50 correctly, you still can have no assurance 
thereby that your program will continue to stand up 
under scrutiny. 


For these questions have been based on a set of 
assumptions which involves the belief that our cur- 
rent methods of handling classification, pay, training 
and recruiting problems are correct. And, backing up 
our techniques, is also the assumption that the results 
of all personnel activities must be related to profits. 
The future, however, may reveal errors in techniques 
or may cast doubt on the application of the profit 
yardstick theory to all situations. 


For instance, we know that techniques and con- 
cepts are changing in other fields. Post-operative 
treatment today requires that patients get up out of 
bed within several days after the operation—a far 
cry from the method employed only a few short 
years ago; electronic equipment, providing mechan- 
ical brain power for indusry and government, is re- 
placing traditional concepts of data processing; and 
piston-propelled aircraft are giving way to the jet. 
All of these changes have transformed habits, con- 
cepts and procedures. 


This Changing Era 


In the field of personnel, likewise, there are 
changes taking place. In testing, for instance, some 
trend is evident indicating more acceptability of essay 
questions on examinations instead of confining the 
examination exclusively to multiple-choice objective 
items, and greater emphasis is being placed on “effec- 
tive ability”—that is, the will to do as well as the 
ability to do. In supervision, there is a rebirth of 
stress on authority, discipline and firm leadership, 
and a decrease in emphasis on the participation and 
group decision-making which was originally proposed 
by the early human relationists. In wage and salary 
administration, a few unique incentive plans are 
breaking through the hard crust of traditional pay 
range theories. 

In this era of changing concepts and beliefs, some 
developments are also taking place which challenge 
the assumption that all personnel activities may be 
measured by the profit yardstick. A number of busi- 
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ness and financial organizations in Denver have been 
supporting a humanities course offered to top-level 
executives in this area, and you are probably all fa- 
miliar with the back-to-Aristotle program of the 
Aspen Institute. This emphasis on training executives 
for the broader purposes of social leadership is in- 
creasing, and can hardly be expressed in terms of a 
debit or a credit on a balance sheet. 


Likewise, there are those who express some con- 
cern about relating all operative training and devel- 
opment to the cash register. Edwin H. Ghiselli in 
an article “Human Relations Revisited” in the July 
1960 issue of the “Public Personnel Review” argues 
that “Even if human relations programs, participation 
in the decision-making process, sharing of authority, 
and the like, result only in making workers satisfied 
and not necessarily more productive, does this mean 
that such programs and procedures have no value at 
all? Is there anything wrong with making people 
happy? Even if happiness does not make workers 
more productive, reduce labor turnover, minimize 
strikes, or eliminate wastage, is it not a worthy ob- 
jective to increase the satisfaction and happiness of 
each other in this so fallible world?” 


He goes on “. .. So we might say that the develop- 
ment of high morale, satisfaction, and happiness are 
just as worthy objectives as is high productivity. 
Whether morale, satisfaction and happiness have any 
bearing upon productivity, then, could be considered 
to be quite unimportant. Consequently, what we had 
thought of as means to a particular end now becomes 
an end in and of itself. So, broadening our perspec- 
tives from the research that we have done, what we 
have taken as procedures and purposes begin to be 
perceived as objectives.’ 


Heresy?—perhaps. Startling and radical—true, 
but so were the results of the Hawthorne experiments 
which triggered some of our present-day thinking in 
the field of human relations. 


And even a more conservative analysis made by 
Cecil E. Goode in his comprehensive study of current 
personnel research in business and government re- 
veals that a large number of studies have shown that 
employes do not behave in accordance with the “as- 
sumptions of traditional management theory,” and 
that managers in American industry who are able to 
achieve the highest performance and best results are 
“deviating substantially from what prevailing prac- 
tices specify as ‘correct’.’’? 

We can, I suppose, let ourselves fall captive too 
readily to new and emerging concepts and the glam- 
our of new ways inspired by this emphasis on social 
leadership, or we can wryly echo the comments of 
the hard-nosed businessman who sputtered, after 
reading Ghiselli’s article, “What the hell! Let them 
be happy on their own time.” 


For a time, perhaps, we may be allowed the luxury 


6Public Personnel Review, Chicago, Ill., July 1960, 
pp. 194-195. 

7Cecil E. Goode, “Personnel Research Frontiers,’ Public 
Personnel Asscciation, Chicago, IIl., 1958, p. 93. 
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of being confused by these new and disturbing theo- 
ries, but sooner or later the boss is going to demand 
answers—and we have got to produce a program that 
is likely to bear fruit. 


Caught in this swish of conflicting currents of 
thought and concept, and faced with the necessity, as 
practitioners, of taking action, I suggest that our real 
security lies in our own powers of evaluation which 
are supported by professional know-how—the kind 
of know-how which is kept alive by diligence and 
hard work—during and after office hours. 


The key to the problem of evalution, then, I sub- 
mit, is the personnel officer. It is you, and it is me. 
We must evaluate ourselves and examine our own 
professional equipment if we are to look critically at 
new concepts, evaluate old ones, and prepare to face 
the “major breakthrough in management and organi- 
zational theory” which Goode predicts is on the way.® 


The examination of this professional equipment in- 
volves asking ourselves a few questions: how many 
professional journals do we read; how much time do 
we spend outside the office in research, study and re- 
flection on personnel problems; how often do we in- 
sist on staff meetings, conferences, training programs, 
brain-storming sessions in the persistent effort to 
produce new ideas and evaluate old ones; how many 
professional associations do we and members of our 
staff belong to; how many conferences and workshops 
do we attend? Surely, we must excite our colleagues 
and subordinates to the dramatic developments that 
are on the horizon, but how, in Heaven’s name, can 
we do that unless we make a real effort to find out 
what they are? Making a profitable contribution as 
an evaluator of personnel activities demands the same 
zeal for learning, the same devotion to profession, the 
same urgency that prompts doctors and other profes- 
sional men and women to spend long hours outside of 
their day-to-day tasks in keeping up with new de- 
velopments and reflecting on the experience of the 
past. 


In conclusion, we must insist that the role of the 
personne] officer be clearly defined by management 
if we are to be responsible for precise evaluation— 
and we must help management define this role. De- 
bates still go on as to what the proper role of the per- 
sonnel officer is, O. Glenn Stahl of the United States 
Civil Service Commission has stated this role in terms 
that I like: 

“1. First, and perhaps foremost, as a claimant to special 
insight into problems of human resources and human be- 
havior, the personnel officer must set an example for the 
rest of the organization .. . Good supervisory practices, 
discriminating placement, imaginative training, fairness 


in treatment, efficient manpower utilization—all the 
Standard virtues must characterize his unit; his preach- 


8Cecil E. Goode, “Personnel Research Frontiers,” Public 
Personnel Association, Chicago, IIll., 1958, p. 93. 
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ing must be backed by exemplary practice if it is to be 
effective ... 


“2. The predominant role of the personnel man is nec- 
essarily that of advisor. Because he is the person—or 
representative of the unit—which concentrates its full 
time and attention on the human side of organization, he 
must be assisting line management at every turn... 


“3. Frequently the representative of the personnel func- 
tion must serve as an interpreter. This demands more 
than a technical interpretation of rules and requirements 
laid down by management. It means explaining and rec- 
onciling the reasons for their being, and it calls either for 
being convincing about it or for a willingness to seek 
change where one is certain that change is called for. More 
important, the personnel officer finds himself in the role 
of interpreter (occasionally even arbiter) between vari- 
ous groups within the organization, This is an often mis- 
understocd role, since there is a popular assumption that 
the personnel man is a ‘third party’ vis-a-vis both man- 
agement and the worker. 


He may be the “conscience” of management but 
he is not a watchdog to hold it in check. Nor is he 
management’s policeman to discipline the employe. 
Neither is he a solemn judge sitting above both. In- 
escapably he owes his primary allegiance to manage- 
ment... 


“4. A common but often condemned part played by the 
personnel officer is that of controller. It is a role alter- 
nately assumed to be dominant and decried as inappro- 
priate. The labeling of personnel work as a service, pure 
and simple, has confused the issue. As part of the man- 
agemen: team, the personnel cfficer provides a service to 
the manager; however, it is a realistic fact of life that 
his very specialization makes it inevitable that the man- 
ager will delegate to him some decisions to make, some 
regulations to apply, some cases to decide on behalf of 
snanagement... 


“5. Finally, it is important to take note of an all-too- 
neglected role of the personnel specialist—that of observ- 
er. The observer role refers to an analytic and research 
approach to the personnel function. The neglect stems 
usually from lack of staff time due to poor financial sup- 
port fer personnel work, lack of executive interest or un- 
derstanding, lack of professional competence of the per- 
sonnel staff, or any combination of the three. The per- 
sonnel man should have the staff and time to study his 
organization as a human mechanism—its trouble spots, 
its promotion and turnover trends, its employe attitudes, 
the effects of various personnel policies, and a host of 
other conditions that can be gauged through modern sta- 
tistical, psychologica}, or other research methods... 

These roles—Setting an example, serving as inter- 
preter, advisor, and controller, and performing as an 
observer—are the foundation of personnel technique. 
By their very nature they can only serve purpose, not 
obstruct it.’ 


Positioning ourselves to evaluate involves all of 
these things: defining our role, strengthening our 
professional knowledge, inspiring the growth and de- 
velopment of staff, and maintaining a professional 
point of view which has been nourished by the riches 
of learning. I suggest that herein lies the gateway 
to profitable and productive operation. 


90. Glenn Stahl, “Personnel Technique in Perspective ” 
Public Personnel Review, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 1956, pp. 
255-257. 
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AN IMPROMPTU SPEECH is given by Richmond ASPA 

Chapter’s first vice-president, Joe Maher, in which he 

explains his role as “mouth-piece” for Richmond’s first NEWLY ELECTED president of the Washington Person- 

president Jack Quick who had lost his voice. L. to R.— nel Association Richard B. Miller, left, presents the ASPA 

dae hag Maher, Jack Quick, Chris Winston, Ferd plaque to Richard D. Early, retiring president. 
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THE WASHINGTON PERSONNEL Association’s new offiicers are getting ready for a big year. From left to right 
they are Joseph P. Gaines, Personnel and Security Officer of Page Communications Engineers, Inc., the new Secre- 
tary; Norman D. Martin, Assistant Vice President, Suburban Trust Company, Treasurer; Elizabeth Plack, Person- 
nel Director, Washington Hospital Center, Vice President—Membership; Richard B. Miller, Director of Employee 
and Community Relations, Litton Industries, President; Elizabeth Evans, Personnel Manager, The Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corporation, Vice President—Public Relations; and Carl R. Anderson, Employee Benefits Records Supervis- 
or, Safeway Stores, Inc., Vice President—Programs. 
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Walter S. Mayer has joined 
California Technical Industries, 
Divison of Textron Inc., as Per- 
sonnel-Employment Manager. 

Walter Mayer served in the U.S. 
Navy for thirty years until his 
retirement in 1955 with the rank 
of Rear Admiral. Upon his Naval 
retirement, he joined Western 
Gear Corporation in Belmont, 
California, as Personnel Director, 
a position he has held until his present move. 

He has been a member of ASPA since 1958 and 
served on the Board of Directors for the Northern 
California Industrial Relations Council. 





William H. Hazard was recently 
named Personnel Director of the 
Easton, Pennsylvania, plant of Bin- 
ney & Smith Inc., “the CRAYOLA 
makers.” 

Formerly Assistant Personnel 
Director, Mr. Hazard moved up to 
his new position when Donald E. 
Willerth vacated that post to be- 
come Controller of all Binney & 
Smith plants. 

Mr. Hazard joined the company in October, 1959, 
having worked for five summers in various produc- 
tion areas of the Easton plant. 

He received his B.S. degree in Business Adminis- 
tration from Rider College in June, 1959. Before that, 
he served for two years in the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Hazard is a member of the Industrial Manage- 
ment Club. He lives with his wife and son in Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 





JACKSONVILLE 


The Setember program of the Jacksonville chapter 
of The American Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion featured Worley Brown, the new chairman of 
the Florida Industrial Commission under Governor 
Farris Bryant. 

Mr. Brown discussed the “Operation Space” pro- 
gram recently embarked upon by the Florida State 
Employment Service. This new program calls for 
outstanding service to all employers for all levels of 
employment—clerical, skilled, and executive. ASPA 
members were very enthusiastic about the results 
thus far achieved. 

Other areas discussed by Mr. Brown included 
present bills before the Congress of the United States 
which will effect the Personnel field. He urged every- 
one to take active interest in them, and to let their 
views be known. 

The Program Chairmen for September were First 
Vice-President, Robert McAloon and Chapter Presi- 
dent, Hank Oliphant. 
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TRAINING 


The “Importance of Automation” was stressed at 
the aanual Fall Conference of the Denver Personnel 
Club Sept. 8-10. 


Held in the Estes Park, Colo., Chalet at the foot 
of the mountains, the conference was directed by Mr. 
H. P. Kalamaya, Mr. Mc Dermott said the theme was 
based on training needs, objectives, methods and 
results. 


He emphasized the point that, “These conferences 
are to stimulate thinking on problems of administra- 
tion and problems of training common to all com- 
panies.” 


The 50 men and women attending the conference 
will receive a follow-up synopsis of the main points 
covered in each section. Additional copies will be 
sent to other club members and persons in related 
fields. 


During an interview Mr. McDermott said, “Person- 
nel Administration is a fairly new field and the great- 
est emphasis on it has been since World War II. 
Courses are now being offered in many colleges, in- 
cluding Colorado University and Denver University. 
In the last six years membership in the Denver Per- 
sonnel Club has doubled: until we have about 125.” 


He stressed the point that, ‘Personnel administra- 
tors should serve management’s function ur shouldn’t 
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PEOPLE 


exist. What is needed is equitable conditions for em- 
ployees. The most important thing our conferences 
do and the most important thing for a personnel ad- 
ministrator to have is an improved attitude. Train- 
ing can do this if done correctly and should be able to 
counteract poor work habits.” 


“In a conference like this, held informally, people 
can relax, have interesting discussions, stimulate each 
other with ideas and get away from worries. These 
sessions are very productive for the members and can 
improve knowledge and skills.” 


Speakers at the three-day convention included 
Robert A. Graham, superintendent of Training for 
United Airlines; Hub Moody, Training Office for the 
City and County of Denver; Bart Ludeman of Denver 
University; Cal Coleman, director of employee rela- 
tions at Susquehanna Western; Philip Craig of the 
Safeway Stores; Fred R. Niles, Assistant Manager, 
Industrial Relations, Dow Chemical; W. H. Newcom- 
er of Gates Rubber Co.; Naomi Domer, Personnel 
Service Officer in the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion; Dorothea Switzer, American Medical and Dental 
Assn.; Stan Youngblut, Internal Audit Supervisor 
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with Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Co.; 
Dean Morrow of the Martin Co.; and Larry Varnell, 
Assistant Vice President in Charge of Public Rela- 
tions for the Central Bank and Trust Co. 


Hold That Pose 


Arnold McDermott, 
president of the Denver 
Personnel Club is caught 
while being interviewed 
by Mrs. Pat Barz, new as- 
sistant editor of the Per- 
sonnel Administrator. Mr. 
McDermott gave some of 
his views on personnel ad- 
ministration and what 
makes a successful confer- 
ence (see the story “Train- 
ing People’’)..The informal 
conference, held on the 
order of a retreat, was 
in the Estes Park Chalet on the outskirts of 
Estes Park. During the time this picture was tak- 
en members of the Denver Club had just finished 
lunch and were gathering in groups throughout the 
building to discuss prevalent problems and rehash 
the lectures. Mr. McDermott said he felt that, “The 
conference is a success.” 
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(Continued from page 18) 

of the other. A goal of the symposium could be the 
establishing of a joint committee to study in detail the 
possibilities of a mutually acceptable program and 
to report to the governing conventions of each group. 

This brief study can be only a springboard to 
further analysis and action. It points out the tre- 
mendous reservoir of productive ability in U.S. labor 
which is not being utilized. To assist in tapping this 
reservoir of human potential, to improve the plight of 
both labor and management and at the same time 
improve our nation’s economic outlook, might very 
well be the greatest challenge facing Industrial Rela- 
tions leadership today. Is it not a logical undertaking 
for ASPA? 
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Developing Competent Subordinates — James M. 
Black; American Management Association; 1515 
Broadway, New York, New York; 1961. 128 pages. 
$4.50 (AMA members $3.00) 

The author is Assistant Director of Personnel Ad- 
ministration for the Pennsylvania Railroad. He is the 
author of a number of books and has written many 
articles on business subjects. 

Developing Competent Subordinates describes how 
the job of a manager involves the development of 
subordinates. It tells how to organize the work force 
to realize its full technical and management poten- 
tials, and how the individual can improve his own 
skills in communication. Effective use of manpower 
is the key to productivity. Without effective use of 
manpower technological innovations will mean little. 

Mr. Black describes how to choose new personnel 
wisely, present information and instructions clearly, 
and how to get the new employee started on the job 
and productive without wasted time. Committees, 
counseling, conferences, job rotation, and other 
management development tools are analyzed, and 
specific suggestions are given for dealing with prob- 
lem employees. 

The manager must be more than an administrator. 
He must build enthusiasm and self-reliance in his 
employees by setting a good example, and he should 
give personal attention to his work force and make 
himself responsible for the job understanding and 
the job success of everyone who reports to him. The 
manager who succeeds in developing a competent 
replacement, according to the author, has given a 
positive sign that he himself is ready for advance- 
ment, 

This book will be helpful to any executive or leader 
who is responsible for developing efficient and reli- 
able subordinates. 


Human Values Where People Work—Thomas G. 
Spates; Harper and Brothers; New York 16, New 
York; 1961. 256 pages. $4.50. 

As an executive, consultant and professor the 
author has had wide exeperience in the field of 
human relations. He is a recognized leader in the 
development of personnel administration and in his 
dedication to raise the standards of pesonnel ad- 
ministration. 


The book is about people and how they respond to 
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different kinds of leadership. It is concerned with the 
needs, dignity and self respect of people as individ- 
uals. The manner in which people are treated can 
make them give or withhold their best efforts. In a 
section on high morale ,and high productivity the 
author deals with the findings of behavorial scientists 
“that the happy employee is not necessarily the most 
productive.” Success or failure in attaining both high 
morale and high productivity the author says is de- 
termined largely by the mental attitudes of em- 
ployees toward their boss. 

The book will be of interest to all personnel ad- 
ministrators, students of personnel, faculty, and all 
persons who are concerned with uplifting the field 
of personnel. 


Management And Corporations 1985—Melvin Anshen 
and George Leland Bach, Editors; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, New York; 1960. 
253 pages. $5.50. 


Melvin Anshen is Professor of Industria] Adminis- 
tration and George Leland Bach is Dean of the 
Graduate School of Industrial Administration, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The book contains the papers and views compris- 
ing the subject matter of a symposium held on the oc- 
casion of the Tenth Anniversary of the Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. Fifteen distinguished leaders 
from business, law, education, the social sciences, 
religion and philosophy participated in contributing 
the papers and in the discussions that form the con- 
tents of the book. Among the participants contribut- 
ing papers were: Herbert A. Simon; Robert Merton; 
A. A. Berle, Jr.; Frederick A. Hayek; David Lilenthal; 
Barbara Ward; and Robert M. Hutchins. 

The central theme characterizing the papers is the 
necessity for management and corporations to adapt 
to major changes in their internal and external en- 
vironments in the next. twenty-five years, and their 
probable ability to do so effectively. The majority of 
the participants recognized the growing tendency of 
corporations to be characterized by multi-goals and 
multi-values which are influencing managerial de- 
cision making. 

From the papers and summarization of discussions 
making up the book can be found guides for manage- 

(Continued next page) 
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ment education and training that challenge status 
quo thinking and should help to provide capable 
managers for American business of a generation 
ahead. 


Automatic Data-Processing Systems — Robert H. 
Gregory and Richard L. Van Horn; Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, San Francisco; 1960. 705 
pages. 

This book requires no previous knowledge of elec- 
tronic computing systems. It is written from the man- 
agement point of view. Computer programming and 
systems analysis are covered in detail, as well as 
some new concepts in management information. 

A distinction is made between data and informa- 
tion. Data are the raw material from which manage- 
ment must distill information. Information must be 
defined and measured before a system can be design- 
ed which will increase the information content of re- 
ports. 

Contained in the book are many illustrations which 
add to the understanding of the subject matter. At 
the end of each chapter is a summary followed by a 
listing of references and supplemental readings for 
those who desire other material. 

The book makes clear that electronic computers 
have not made management a “push button” process, 
nor will they do so in the near future. The successful 
application of automatic data-processing systems to 
business problems will continue to require imagina- 
tive and analytical thinkers at all levels. 

The book is intended for readers with various 
interests who may read only certain chapters rather 
than the entire book. Those just beginning their 
training in systems analysis will want to read all of 
the chapters in sequence. 


How to Prepare A Personnel Policy Manual—by Hans 
A. Feldmann, The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 1961. 96 
pages plus 10 Exhibits. $15.00. 


The author has been in personnel and labor con- 
sulting for some 30 years. He was formerly director, 
General Mills, Mechanical Division; and vice-presi- 
dent of the Mid-West Bottle Cap Company. His 32 
steps on what to do when the union organizer calls, 
included in the Manual, has been called one of the 
best guides available to management for fair and le- 
gal union relations. 


The Manual consists of 16 sections, and each section 
makes suggestions for establishing fair, consistent, 
and workable policies pertaining to employee per- 
formance and discipline. In addition each section has 
a “do-it-yourself worksheet” affording the user an op- 
portunity to select the practices and policies best suit- 
ed to his firm and type of operation. Thus the Manu- 
al will help a manager to tailor stated policies to fit 
the needs of the group. 

The Manual is for both the small and the large 
company. It contains information which will assist 
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an executive in checking his present employee rela- 
tions policies and to help standardize such practices 
within the organization so as to prevent problems be- 
fore they arise. 


(Continued from page 10) 

Nashville system, one of the few railway companies 
upholding the principle of voluntary unionism. With 
the L. and N., where he had the privilege of free 
speech and freedom of action without fear of losing 
his job, Mr. Hooser rejoined the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, and he continues to- 
day as a member in good standing. He has continued 
his activity, among railroad and industrial employees, 
on behalf of establishing the legal principle of Right 
to Work nationwide. 

In September 1960, Mr. Hooser became associated 
with the staff of the National Right to Work Com- 
mittee in Washington. He directs the Committee pro- 
gram to mobilize and assist rank and file workers 
throughout the nation who support the principle of 
voluntary unionism. 

In this work, he publishes a special labor news- 
letter that goes exclusively to wage earners. In his 
short time with the Committee, he has brought sev- 
eral thousand employees into the membership. 


RECOMMENDED READINGS 


Other books recommended by Dr. West are: 

‘¢Arbitration of Labor Disputes.’’ (Second 
Edition.) By Clarence M. Updegraff and 
Whitley P. MeCoy. The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Ine., 1231-24th Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D.C., 1961. 321 pages. $8.50. 


‘‘Kimployee Communication In Action’’, by 
Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, New York, 1961. 337 pages. 
$5.75. 


‘‘Guidebook to Labor Relations’’, Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., 402 West Peterson Ave., 
Chicago 46, Ill. 1961. 335 pages. $5.00. 


‘‘Labor In the United States’’, by Sanford 
Cohen. Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 13800 
Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio. 1960. 
676 pages. $6.95. 


‘‘Leadership and Organization: A Behavioral 
Science Approach’’, by R. Tannenbaum, I. 
R. Weschler, and F. Massarik. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 1961. 456 pages. $7.50. 


‘‘Social Security: Programs, Problems, and 
Policies, Selected Readings’’ by William Ha- 
ber and Wilbur J. Cohen; Richard D. Irwin, 
Ine.; 1818 Ridge Avenue, Homewood, ILL.; 
1960. 606 pages. $8.75. 
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Dxar ASPA Mombxr: 

Though my typxwriter is an old modxl, it works quitx wxll 
xxcxpt for just onx kxy. I'vx wishxd many timxs that 

it works pxrixctly. It is trux that thurx arx forty-six 
kxyys that function wxll xnough, but just onx ky not 


working makxs a big, big diffxrxncx. 





Somxtimxs it sxoms to mx that our "ASPA Minutx Man Monbxrship 
0; Campaign" is somxwhat likx my typxwritxr. ‘Xach of us, 
| working propxrly, is thx cxrtain kx to sucecxss. 
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for "Thx ASPA Minutx Man Mxmbxrship Goals, and am nxxdxd 
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The Aims and Purposes of ASPA 


To strive for higher standards of performance in every phase 
of personnel administration. 


To provide an ethical, central, national clearing house of au- 
thoritative data and information. To disseminate this informa- 
tion and encourage the wide-spread usage of better methods 
toward the goal of more harmonious cooperation between 
management and labor. 


To gain recognition of and acceptance of the concept that 
personnel administration is one of the five basic branches of 
all management, equal to, and often more important than, 
any of the others. 


To serve in the true spirit of and in accordance with the 
society’s code of ethics. 


The Officers of the American Society for 
Personnel Administration — 1961 


PRESIDENT 


DAVID W. HARRIS — Director of Industrial Relations, 
Milwaukee Works — A. O. Smith Corporation, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
THEO K. MITCHELSON -- Regional Personnel Manager 
State Farm Ins. Companies, Jacksonville, Fla. 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


PAUL E. JACOBS -- Director of Personnel, General Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


TREASURER 
MRS. CHRISTINE R. WINSTON -- Director of Personnel 
Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Virginia 
SECRETARY 
EMMA LOU WORTHINGTON Personnel Manager 
The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


PAUL L. MOORE Executive Vice President 
Room 16, Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich. 


REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 


ROBERT V. HOFSTETTER 
Director of Employee Relations 
C. Schmidt & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


REGION I 


GLENN R. WILSON 
Manager of Industrial Relations 
Gate City Steel, Inc. 
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